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iSoofe Notices. 



BEDJAN'S HISTOIRE DE MAR JABALAHA.* 



We have again to thank the restless activity of Pater Bedjan for a 
volume of 574 pages of Syriac texts, which are, perhaps, of more than 
usual importance. The first 205 pages are taken up with the second 
edition of the History of Mar Yabhalldhd and of Bar Saumd, the first 
edition of which was published by Bedjan in 1883. This part of the 
volume was issued separately; the first part of the preface bears the date 
"August 29, 1895," the second part "November 27." It is difficult to see 
why it was found necessary to publish this second edition twice, especially 
as confusion in citing it is apt to result. To prevent such confusion I 
call attention to the fact here, as Nestle has done in Germany {Theol. 
Litzeitg., 1896, 16, col. 421). 

Few Syriac texts published within recent years have excited in the 
learned world the interest aroused by this account of Mar Yabhallaha 
and Bar Sauma. The history of Nestorianism and of the men who were 
its valiant missionaries in the wild regions of Mongolia, Thibet and China 
has yet to be written. The material is being rapidly gotten together. 
We know that advances were made far eastward in the fourth century; 
and that from the fifth century on the Nestorians had a large number of 
bishoprics in ^orasan (NOldeke, ZDMG., XLIV., 521); that the Uigur 
and Mongol scripts are derived from a form of the Estrangela Syriac. 
Masudi speaks of a Turkish tribe — the Tagazgaz — who were all Mani- 
chseans. The Chinese-Syriac inscription of Si-ngan-fu shows us the 
progress made by Nestorians into the heart of China. The two ceme- 
teries — at Tokmak and Pishpek in Semiryetshi (Southern Siberia)— with 
their hundreds of gravestones upon which Syriac inscriptions are en- 
graven tell us how large a Nestorian community must have existed here 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (c/. Chwolson, Syrisch- 
Nestorianische Grabinschriften, St. P^tersbourg, 1890). And Catholic 
missionaries in the thirteenth century were surprised at the number of 
Christians they found in Peking. 

The history of Yabhallaha III. and Bar Sauma take us just into this 
time, the thirteenth century, and present us with a vivid picture of the 
relation of the Mongol princes of Adherbaijan to their Christian subjects. 
We see how tolerant these princes were. It is only with the appearance 
of Muhammadanism in these regions, and its rise to commanding power, 
that a change for the worse occurred. The great Seldjuk (930) is said to 
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have had a Christian son. Both these men, whose biography we have 
before us, were born in China, of Christian parents, and were contem- 
poraries of Marco Polo. Sauma was born in Peking, which city had a 
metropolitan of its own (Assemani, BO., II., 458). Yabhallaha was bom 
in Koshang— according to Duval (JA., 1889, Mai Juin, p. 315) Kung- 
Tshang; according to Chabot (Histoire de Mar Ydbalaha III., Paris, 
1895, p. 15) Ho-Tchung-fu, in the year 1245. Before his elevation to the 
Patriarchate his name was Mark. In 1280 Yabhallaha was metde Metro- 
politan of Katai and Wang. §auma held the same rank; but two years 
later the patriarch Denha having died, Yabhallaha was raised to the 
dignity of patriarch at Bagdad and received the in vesture from the Khan 
himself. He occupied this position for thirty-seven years, and thus had 
dealings with seven of the powerful Mongol princes. The great con- 
sideration in which they were held may be seen from the fact that Sauma 
was sent by Argun on a mission to the kings of Europe and to the Pope. 
He visited Italy, France and England; and the account of what he saw 
— which we have here almost translated by the author from the original 
Persian of the traveler himself — is full of interest for us. 

During the long period of his patriarchate, Yabhallaha ruled with 
firmness and with much tact. The closing years of his life were troublous 
ones for his flock, and he retired to the monastery of Maraga, south of 
the Sea of Urmi, where he died on November 15, 1317. The student of 
Church History as well as of Profane will find many data here which he 
will in vain look for in other sources. We do not know who the author 
of this history is; but he must have written it a few years after the death 
of the Patriarch; and Duval {loc. cit., p. 353) supposes that he made use 
of the archives of the monastery at Maraga. It is to be hoped that an 
English translation will soon be made of this treatise; in which American 
scholars ought to be especially interested. It was due to the efforts of 
the American missionaries in Persia that it was rescued from oblivion. 
The original MS. was found in 1882 or 1883 in Minganish and copied by 
a certain Kabban Yonan of T»hflma. It was brought to Urmi in 1885, 
and the first translation was made into Modem Syriac by Kasha Oshana 
and published in the periodical Zahrire d'bahrd by the Rev. Mr. Shedd 
in 1885-6. The original MS. is said to be in Kochanis in Kurdistan; but 
I have the impression that this refers to the first copy made by Eabban 
Yonan. The first description of the MS. was given by an American 
scholar, the late Professor I. H. Hall (Proceedings of the Am. Or. Soc, 
1886, pp. cxxvi, sq.). Since then several copies have been made. Of 
these Bedjan has been able to make use of five, so that we may feel 
pretty ceri;ain that we have in this second edition a correct text. 

The other texts published here by Bedjan are all worthy of careful 
attention, as they contribute to our knowledge of the history of Nestor- 
ianism. It was Denha, Patriarch of the East, to whom Yabhallaha suc- 
ceeded. On pp. 332-346 we have a metrical account of his life by a 
writer named John, who must have lived at about the same time. 
Bedjan's copy was made in the monastery of Mar Hormizd in Alkosh 
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(Sachau, Reise in Mesopotamien, p. 365; cf. Budge, The Life of Eabbdn 
Hormizd, Berlin, 1894). Only when the whole work was printed, did 
Bedjan find out that this metrical history of Mar Denha had been pub- 
lished before by Abbfe Chabot (see Note, p. 572). Cf "Eloge du Patri- 
arche Nestorien Mar Denha l^r . . ." par J. B. Chabot, Journal Asiatique, 
Jan.-F6v. 1895, pp. 110 sq. Both copies go back to the same MS. original. 
Chabot's copy seems to have passed through one more hand than that of 
Bedjan. This may account for the slight divergences between the two 
editions; e. g., Bedjan, 1. 60, "'K; Chabot oi?j; B., 1. 62, Uaojs . . ^aXc, 
C. liaoj: . . ^aX ; B., 1. 148, Ua JJe, C. ]cm ]i= Po ; B., 1. 88, }-,yI|J, C. Ut-^] ; 
B., 1. 59, ijiooa w*.? 11.5 0194 ^»i=? jil^i^ Is-f^ reads in C. (1. 53) }i.9[o] 
oTJZl Jisj {iV^.v Vsji. [Uai]. Lines 47-52 in B. occur in C. as lines 83-88. 
Denha was born in Beth Bagash ( jiL«jL), not far from Arbela (but see 

Hoffmann, Persische M&rtyrer, p. 227); became Metropolitan of Arbela 
and then Nestorian Patriarch (1266-1281). It was he who ordained 
Yabhallaha as Metropolitan of China and Bar Sauma as "visitor-gen- 
eral"; and he was known for the conciliatory spirit with which he 
attempted to straighten out the controversies between Monophysites 
and Nestorians. The data given here supplement those furnished by 
Bar 'Ebhraya, whom he seems to have met in the year 1277. See 
Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, III., cols. 430, 440, 
450 and 452. Cf. BO., III., 564. 

The life of Mar Abba I. (pp. 206-274) takes us back more than five hun- 
dred years, into the times when Christianity fought against the powerful 
state religion of the Persian Kingdom, Zoroastrianism. His history is 
given by Bar 'Ebhraya in the Chron. Eccl., III., col. 90 s^. (Wright, 
Syriac Literature, pp. 16, 116 sg.). He was born a Zoroastrian, and 
reached the rank of Arz^bed (Lagarde, Semitica, I., 43). He was con- 
verted in a place called Hate (211, 7: on the Tigris in the neighborhood 
of Bagdad. Hoffmann, Persische M&rtyrer, p. 71, thinks of Haulaya), 
near his birthplace. A certain Joseph, called [also] Moses, whom he met 
in a Ijoi^js (KepKvpas) while crossing the Tigris effected this. It is inter- 
esting to see that he first took this Joseph for a Marcionite; the followers 
of that "heresy" seem to have lived here in large numbers. Though he 
is denounced to the Harmargerd of Beth Aramaye (215, 13) named 
Chudanbud in the province of Kadhan (Hoffmann, p. 71), he is baptized 

at Ached (cf. Ips] — a people near Amid, Payne-Smith, col. 176. Wright, 

Syr. Lit., 116, says at al-Hirah!). He was known as a good Persian 
scholar; went to Nisibis and to Edessa to learn Greek from a certain 
Thomas and science from John Grammaticus. In the sixth year of 
Chosrau Anushirwan he was ordained Catholicus at Seleucia-Ctesiphon, 
and held this position from 536 until 552. He seems to have traveled 
much in search of learning. With Mar Ma'ni he went to Arzon, to 
Nisibis again, to Beth Rhumaye in order to meet a certain Sergius, an 
Arian, to Athens, Constantinople, Cilicia, Antioch, to Beth Huzzaye, to 
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Maishan, etc. (p. 225). He was, however, banished by Chosrau into 
Adhorbaijan, where he remained for seven years. This was, no doubt, 
due to the intense hostility he displayed towards the state religion. 
He returned to Seleucia only to be re-imprisoned, and died shortly 
afterwards. 

Much of the interest which this Life has for us lies in the reference to 
Zoroastrian religious ideas and to Persian names. I have culled a few as 
an appendix to my article in the Drisler Memorial Volume. The chief 
Mobed (Mobddn Mobed) who has to do with Mar Abba is named (226, 12) 
Dad-Hormizd; of his assistants one is called Adhorpareh, whose rank 
was that of Shahardawar (228, 14). The other is mentioned simply as 
the Radh of Persia. Mar Abba was an opponent of "the Din of Magism 
which was given by God Hormizd" (?) . \^;om? ,_.?, 226, 12: 230, 10; 
once "Din of Hormizdad," 255, 3). The convert was given over into the 
hands of these priests when the king left Vstana (iiv-s«-g->il ^IXwl in 
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Irak? YaMt, I., 241) in order to make war upon the )-»f-vAs (227, 15; cf. 
266, 13). While they were disputing with him, the Mauhpata of Beth 
Aramaye (233, 1. 1.) complained that he had released "many Christians 
who had lawsuits amongst themselves — buchtndmdg with the seal of the 
Maubddn Maubed — and had destroyed the Buchtnamag." On p. 234, 7, 
we read that he suffered treacherously at the hand of a Shumr«taya (of 
Shumra, Hoffmann, p. 188) named Dinddd. On p. 238, 10, he is charged 
with ordering his people not to eat flesh which is » * > . /v^ "be-Magianed" 
(for which 229, 3, j i In Ij—b—e); for which reason purshashndmag is 
declared against him (cf. 238, 3, 14; 239, 4). On p. 239, end. Mar Abba 
is given over to the Radh of Adhorbaijan, whose name was Dadin. He 
was sent to Abhorbaijan "dark in its idolatry, to a district (rustak) sombre 
in its superstition, called P^rahrawar, to a city which was the birthplace 
and nurse of all Magism, called Sersh of the Magians. Thither had 
collected the Magians from the whole land of the Persians in order to 
learn the inept murmurings of Zaradusht, son of Spidtahman — men who 
were opposed to all truth, men who went around in bands and cliques, 
walking after their teachers; importunate and excited by the ineptness 
of their idolatry, bawling and stuttering, gfnashing their teeth like wild 
animals," p. 243, 2 f. b. This city is called "the lair of the Magians, in 
which no Christian should come and over-night it." P. 242, 14, the Radh 
hands him over to the Ayenbedh and the G^zirdye (lictors, Hoffmann, 
p. 62). Cf. the Radh and the Ayenbedh, p. 255, 11. Here he heals a 
woman named Arwdnddd (246, 11). A message is brought to Mar Abba 
from the king (252, 17) by Paruchddd Hormizd, the D^zadagu (read 
dizdddr, major domus; Payne-Smith, col. 880, which Bedjan himself 
suggests; cf. 264, 10). P. 257, 10, Mar Abba is given over to the Malbed, 
in order that he may be tortured. P. 259, 8, as " grandees of the Maub- 
dan Maubed" are mentioned: Karddg (Peige, Mar 'Abhdlso' , p. 9), the 
Ayenbed, Shahardawar and [the?] Azddsad of the Maubdan Maubed. 
P. 266, 15, the Happrdn ChUdhae (head of the Hapteraye) is sent to the 
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king. These "Christian Haptoraye" are mentioned 267, 4, 7, 12, beth 
Hapt^rdye, 269, 1, 3. Do they take their name from xp^H of which 
Yakut (4, 978) says ^^b JsLaJO U . gJ^>*o (Syrians) iaxJl ^[f^ 1 Bar 
BahlQl (Duval, p. 653) and Payne-Smith, col. 1024, must read -50= ^Lssi 
in place of -joli 01 AL^m . 

The "letter of the Mar Abba on the proper direction of believers" 
(pp. 274-287) is one of the ^ia.*5aJoJS l-^j-J eirio-roXoi a-vvoSmat mentioned in 
BO., III., 76. A specimen of such a one is given, ibid., p. 77; and part 
of the very one now before us is cited on p. 79 (in Arabic from the Kitab 
al-Majdal of Mare ibn Suleiman). In this "letter" Mar Abba exhorts 
his flock to remain steadfast, to help one another, and to see that ecclesi- 
astics and laymen live in unity. His special attention is given, however, 
to arranging the degrees of consanguinity within which marriage should 
not take place. The greater part is taken up with this subject; and is 
an evidence that many of his flock must have adopted, in this respect, 
the practices of the people around them. "If anyone dare to approach 
the wife of his father, the wife of his paternal uncle, his paternal aunt, 
his maternal aunt, his sister, his bride, his daughter, his son's daughter, 
the granddaughter of his wife (as do the Magians), his sister-in-law (as 
do the Jews), an unbeliever (as do the idolaters), we, and the Metropoli- 
tan and Episcopi of our people declare" that such are not lawful, etc. 
(p. 281, 8 sq.). Those who have contracted such marriages are given from 
one month to one year to dissolve them (282, 14); otherwise they are to 
be excluded from all the rights of the Church (283, 13). Those who have 
married their sister-in-law, without knowing that it was a sin, and do not 
feel able to dissolve the bonds, are commanded to fast and to give alms 
in order to obtain forgiveness from on High (284, 3, sq.). The same 
matter is mentioned in the life of Mar Abba (235, 5), and is the subject 
of reproach on the part of the Magians (255, 4), as well as of the interest- 
ing conversation reported by Bar 'Ebhraya between Mar Abba and 
Chosrau Anushirwan (ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, II., 90). On Mar Abba, 
Guidi, ZDMG., XLIII., 401, and Cersoy, ZA., IX., 368, 371. 

The life of Mar Sabhrisho' I. by the monk Peter (pp. 288-331) comes 
from a MS. in the possession of Abbeloos. Sabhrisho' followed 'Isho'- 
yabh of Arzon as Catholicos, and sat from 596 to 604. Before that, he had 
been Bishop of Lashom (Bar 'Ebhraya, Chron. Eccles., II., 106; BO., 
III., 447; Budge, The Book of Oovemors, II., 86, 90; Wright, Syriae 
Literature, 133). At the synod which was held under his presidency in 
596, the views of Hannana of H^dhaiyabh (Adiabene), who leaned to the 
Monophysites and preferred Chrysostom's exegesis to that of Theodore 
of Mopuestia, were publicly condemned. He was a native of Pirozabadh 
in Sirzur, a district of Beth Garmai (288, 5. On Siarzur = Shahraziir, see 
Noldeke, Die von Ouidi herausgegebene Syrische Chronik, p. 17, note 4; 
Hoffmann, Persische M&rtyrer, Index, s. v.). He was the founder of the 
monastery of Beth KOka {JA., 1890, p. 127). Guidi has shown that he 
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was not the author of the Ecclesiastical History, which is usually 
ascribed to him (ZBMG., XL., 559). 

The lives of Mar Yazidpanah (pp. 394-415) and of Giwarjis (George; 
pp. 395-571)— the latter by Mar Babhi, head of the monastery on Mount 
Izla, have been excerpted by Hoilmann, Persische M&rtyrer (pp. 87-115). 
We are glad to have the full text before us. Many of the lacunae in the 
London MS. are to be found in the fuller MS. used by Bedjan. 

All students will be thankful to Father Bedjan for this additional 
volume of Syriac texts. 

KiCHAED GOTTHEIL. 
Columbia TJNrvEESiTy, 
NoTember, 1896. 



HILGENFBLD'S JABALAHA III.* 



The continued interest which is shown in the history of Nestorianism 
among the Mongols, and which was started by Bedjan's publication of 
the life of Mar Yabhallaha, is evinced by the short Arabic account which 
Dr. R. Hilgenfeld presents here. A brother of the author of this treatise 
— ^Dr. Heinrich Hilgenfeld — has already done good service in this direc- 
tion by his corrections of the text of the first of Bedjan's editions {Text- 
kritische Bemerkungen zu laiJ^-sai-k ^jio? li-»i^Z . Jena, 1894). 

A Nestorian controversialist of the twelfth century. Mare bar Sulei- 
man, wrote a theological and historical work in Arabic, with the title 
Kitab al-Mijdal; in the latter part of which he gave a short account of 
the Nestorian Patriarchs, commencing with Addai and Marl, two of the 
seventy disciples of the early church, and finishing in the year 1147. 
Some other author seems to have continued this work down to the year 
1214. In the first half of the fourteenth century this work was epitomized 
and continued to the end of the patriarchate of Mar Yabhallaha (1281- 
1317) by ' Amr bar Mattai (Matthew). George Ebedjesu Khayyath in his 
Syri Orientales (Rome, 1870, pp. 106-7) asserts that a part of it, at least, 
was written by one S4ibha, son of Yohanna of Mosoul, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Hilgenfeld seems to follow Khayyath; for he 
speaks of the author as "Pseudo-Amrus seu Sliva Mossulanus" (p. vii). 
It seems impossible to tell, at" this moment, what the correct facts are. 
Some such book by S^libha seems to have been current in the Orient; for 
Badger {The Nestorians, I., 136) cites a passage from a MS. of this work. 
I have my doubts whether S^libha really wrote a Kitab al-Mijdal. 
Wright (Syriac Literature, p. 255; cf. p. 19) seems to hold the same 
opinion. The error may have arisen from the fact that 'Amr incorporated 
in his epitome the "confession of faith of Michael, bishop of Amid and 
Maiyafarikin [see the introduction, BO., III., 557], translated into Arabic 
by the priest Salibha ibn Yohanna" (Wright, ibid.). It is also impossible 
to tell from Khayyath's words which of the codices in the Vatican Library 

* Jabalahae III., Catholici Nestoriani yita ex Slivae Mossulaul libro, qui inscribitur 
* Turris * desumpta. Edidit, apparatu critico instruxit, in Latinuiu sermonem vertit, 
adnotationibus iUustravit Dr. R. Hilgenfeld. Lipaiaa: Otto Harra8S<ywitz,l^Q. 36 pp. :8vo. 



